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REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON CORPORATIONS, 


Made by Mr, Laussat, in the House of Representa- 
tives, January 28, 1831. 

The committee on Corporations, to whom was refer- 
red the petition of William Greele and Jacob Faatz, 
praying in behalf of themselves and others ‘‘to be incor- 
porated into a company by the name and style of the 
Germanville Glass manufacturing company of Wayne 
county,” respectfully Reronr, that in obedience to the 
reference of the House, they have carefully considered 
the memorial of the petitioners, and the expediency of 
granting the prayer contained in it. 

The importancee of corporations, viewed in their in- 
fluence upon the prosperity of the community, is a sub- 
ject that bas only begunto attract serious attention 
withina few years. The complaiats, against existing 
corporate privileges that have lately been brought with- 
in the notice of the House, and the apprehension that 
seems to be entertained by citizens of this common- 
wealth of other and greater evils, render some legisla- 
tive consideration important, and even necessary. Un- 
til such consideration can be given, the committee deem 
it proper to lay before the House the result of their ex- 
aminations connected with the prayer of the petition, 
and the reasons by which their minds have been 
guided. 

A corporation is an artificial person, endowed by the 
law with a name and and a being for certain purposes 
that are presumed to be beneficial. The evidence of 
its creation 
for which its existence isto be acknowledged, and the 
powers with which it is invested. 

The necessity for these artificial persons, in order to 
attain objects beyond the natural and ordinary means of 
individuals, has been generally felt by all civilized na- 
tions. Without going back into the early history of 
Rome, in which is preserved the first evidence of cor- 
porations, we find examples of them in the common law 
attesting their existence in that system from time imme- 
morial. 

The English law divides corperations in respect to 
the number of members composing them into sole and 
aggregate; and with regard to their objects into ecclest- 
astical and Jay: but the usual genius of our institutions 
has reduced the subject to more simplicity. All cor- 
porations known to the law of Pennsylvania are aggre- 
gate lay, excluding sole corporations, which are those 
wherein the corporate power is vested ina single indi- 
vidual and his successors; and ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, which are entirely composed of clerical members. 

The corporations of this commonwealth may be di- 
vided into public and private. Public corporations are 
such as belong wholly to the state, and are created for 
public purposes; such as cities, boroughs, and the like. 
In private corporations, the franchise is vested in idi- 
viduals for the promotion of seme useful object. Of 
this nature are all institutions chartered for religious, 
charitable, and literary purposes, and the numerous 
class of money corporations, embracing banks, insurance, 
trading, water-supplying, mining, manufacturing, ca- 
nal, rail road, turnpike, and bridge companies, the ope- 
rations of which are conducted with an immediate view 
to private gain. 


Vor, VII. 15 


aE ; e 
These divisions are necessary, in order to reduc 

our subject to a definite point. It is now obvious that 
in viewing chartered institutions as they directly affect 
the wealth and enterprise of the community, all con- 
siderations nfust be exclusively confined to the class 
of meney corperations. In the rest, incorporation is 
only necessary for the purpose of concentrating a num- 
ber of individuals, facilitating their operations, and pre- 
serving their connexion. 


To a monied corporation the advantages of a charter 
are 1. a great increase in its facilities of transacting 
business; and 2. certain important immunities and 
privileges that are incidental to a state of incorpora- 
tion. 

I. To the head of increased facilities in the transac- 
tion of business are reducible 1. the perpetual succes- 
sion of a corporation which is never disturbed by the 
withdrawal or death of individual members; 2, the pow- 
er to do in the corporate name and to certify with the 
corporate sealall acts within the scope of the charter 
that natural persons might do; and 3. to make obligato- 
ry bye-laws for the government of the company. 


As the sole object of these powers is to give to a 
body composed of many the consistency and facility of 
operation that belong to the enterprise of a single in- 
dividual, it is evident that if subjected to proper regu- 
lations and restrictions, they can never, by themselves, 
be injurious te the community. The immunities and 


| privileges possessed by chartered companies over and 


above the general rights of private citizens, are there- 


is a charter, which specifies the objects fore the main subjects for present attention. 


If. The first great advantage vested in a cerporation, 
is the immunity enjoyed by its members from person- 
al liabilities for its debts and obligations. The artificial 
existence of acompany being acknowledged by the law 
as a thing distinct from the individuals that compose it, it 
followed as aregular consequence in legal reasoning 
that no claim could extend beyond the actual corporate 
property. Thus, then, ifan enterprise prove unpros- 
perous, the corporator can lose no more than his inyest- 
ment,and the rest of the loss, witheut regard to amount, 
is thrown upon the creditors of the institution. On the 
other hand there is no reciprocity, for if the undertak- 
ing be successful, the possible profit to be made and 
divided is unlimited. 

The second great advantage possessed by private 
corporations is an immunity from the general control of 
the legislature. Every individual engaged in an occu- 
pation is subject to the constitutional power of the 
laws; and whenever that occupation becomes injurious 
to the public, the exercise of it may either be partially 
limited or wholly prohibited. But itis otherwise with 
a corporation. Such a body being a mere creature of 
the laws, derives all its existence and ail its powers 
from the charter; and that charter being construed into 
a contract within the meaning of the constitution, be- 
tween the state and the company, cannot afterwards be 
impaired by the party granting. Any alteration by the 
state, however unimportant, and though manifestly for 
the advantage of the company, has been held to be an 
unconstitutional impairing of the obligation of the con- 
tract. When once granted, therefore, the powers of 
a company are beyond recall or modification, and it is 
no matter how mistaken the legislatnre may have been 
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as tothe expected results of the incorporation—there 
is nothing left for the community but to submit. 


The enumeration of these importantant immunities 
belonging to corporations brings us naturally to our | 
conclusion. Every immunity is a gift of some advantage | 
not before possessed by the party receiving, and | 
creates an immediate inequality between him and the 
party granting. Corporate powers are therefore special 
privileges not enjoye:! by private citizens, which are 
conferred upon certain persons atthe expense of the 
rest of the commnnity. 

It isthe natural duty of every government to secure 
its citizens in the equal enjoyment of their rights, and 
among these is the exercise of all lawful means of ace | 
quiring wealth. A corporate company being opposed 
to that equality, is consequently an evil in the body 
politic; but it may be justified where some existing evil 
of greater magnitude can be removed only by the doun- 
ty connected with incorporation. Thus where some 
ebject of importance to the community is beyond the 
power ofindividual enterprise, and is only to be reach- 
ed by a combination of strength and the encourage- 
ment of special privileges, the grant of a charter be- 
comes necessary and legitimate. Its application,there- 
fore, is an artificial stimulus to attain some end out of 
the regular and natural course. 


In such cases, the inability of individuals to reach 
beneficial objects, and the consesquent necessity for in- 
corporation, will be found reducible to three heads; 
1. where the amout of capital required is beyond the 
reach of a single citizen or a common partnership; 2. 
where the risk attending the objectisso much greater 
than the probable profit as to prevent all chance of in- 
dividual enterprise; 3. in cases compounded of the two 
former. Thisthird class comprebends the majority of 
charters usually granted by the legislature. 


In all these cases it becomes the legislature to con- 
sider well and with adegree of caution amounting to 
jealousy, before it erects tur any purpose whatsoever, a 
new power in the state, independent of the law giver, 
and possessed of privileges and immunities created at 
the expense of the community. There should be the 
most perfect assurance that the object in view is one of 
great public utility; and that itis suchas cannot now, or 
within a reasonable time hereafter, be attained by in- 
dividual exertion; and that it is inexpedient for the state 
to proceed in the undertaking as a public measure. 


The time bas also come when it may be well to con- 
sider whether the present mode of incorporation, 
which confers equal immunities upon a// companies, 
may not be amended by introducing a scale of distinc- 
tions, graduated, by the real wants of the several cases. 
True policy would dictate that the state should part 
with no more of her prerogative than exactly so much 
as is absolutely required for the fair attainment of that 
object which has deserved incorporation. For instance 
in those companies wherein a charter is rendered ne- 
cessary solely by amount of capital, and which are sure 
to be profitable if conducted with proper prudence, it 
would seem that an immunity from individual liability 
may be dispensed with,and that the existence of sucha 
check may be useful to prevent wild and gambling spe- 
culations. The immunity trom the general coure of 
legislation is particularly dangerous in those companies 
to which great public improvements are entrusted.— 
Examples are not wanting in which such trusts have 
embarrassed the progress of the state, and “ppressed the 
liberty ofthe citizen. To remedy this evil, a clause 
has sometimes been proposed, reserving to the legisla- 
ture a right to resume the charter at pleasure; but such 
acondition is equal in its operation to a prohibition — 
Perhaps if to the power of resumption, a stipulation 
was annexed to indemnify for actual expenditure, the 
two objects would be attained of a just encouragement 
tu companies and a due regard to the welfare of the 
public. These views are thrown out for the benefit of 
























more deliberate consideration, and a better advised 
action ifthey are just and sound. ; 

But setting aside the special immunities of companies, 
and considering them merely as private speculations, 
they are injurious to the community as institutiens 
tending to monopoly and destructive of individual en- 
terprise. No company can prosper that is exposed to 
the competition of individuals upon a perfect footing of 
equality. The employment of agents andthe nataral 
carelessness of men who perform a duty with no feeling 
of direct interest, are such drawbacks upon profits as 
must in such case necessarily ruin a corporation, even 
where others prosper. All experience has shown that 
the only safety of companies is in monopely; and the 
instinct of self preservation directs all their energies to 
that point. 

For the attainment of this object a corporation is 
armed with important advantages. It is provided with 
greater capital than individuals can command; and in- 


corporation gives power by combining many persons, 


usually influential and wealthy, with asingle purpose 
ef common interest. By means of wealth and power 
a company are enabled to engross facilities of deing 
business, and thus to create an ineqaulity against which 
it is difficult for individuals to contend. If, besides 
these, companies are disposed to destroy competition 
by methods out of the ordinary course of creditable 


business, experience has shown that the efficient means 


exist in their own hands. All power has a natural 
proneness to abuse; and the exercise of it by corpora- 
tions has certainly not exhibited any particular signs of 
liberality. It seems a sarcasm not inapplicable some- 
times to our own country and our own time, when we 
are told by the ancient lawyers that “a corporation has 
no soul, and that its property is in a dead hand that can 
produce no good.” 

So long as the creation of companies is confined to 
proper objects, namely, such as are beyond individual 
competition, none of these disadvantages isto be met 
with. In such cases, the monpoly that produces the 
prosperity ofthe corporation grows solely out of the 
nature ofthe subject matter, and is not founded upon 
the ruin of individuals, 

The existence of chartered cempanies is at variance 
with the whole spirit of our free institutions, In feudal 
times when all power was engrossed by tyrannical 
Kings and more oppressive nobles, the only freedom ef 
the people was enjoyed under cover of charters by 
traders and mechanics collected tegether in the towns 
and guilds. History shows us that English liberty, the 
mother of our own, is indebted «to none so much as to 
those sturdy burgers. Incorporation gave them the 
usual advantages of acquiring wealth;and the increased 
power growing out ef combination found sufficient em- 
ployment in the just protection of their persons and 
their gains. * 

But at the present day and in this country circum- 
stances are exactly reversed. A charter is tilla grant 
of powers at the expense of the sovereign’s prerogative, 
but our sovereign is the people. Whatever spirit of aris- 
tocracy may exist among us, finds its strong hold in mo- 
ney corporations, for there the poor have no admission. 
So long as enterprise follows its natural courses, and 
does no morethan keep pace with the ability of indi- 
viduals, it is plain that no corporate privileges need be 
created. Itiseasy to understand, therefore, how it has 
happened that the call for charters bas grown most usu- 
ally out of a forced spirit generated in the hot beds of 
speculation. The labors of the poor require no incor- 
poration, but it is sought by the wealthy as a secure 
cever for new and more extensive projects. 


Another exemplification of this anti-republican ten- 
dency of corporations deserves to be impressed upon 
the House. ‘Lhe intestate laws of this commonwealth, 
by scattering abroad the accumulated wealth of an an- 
cestor, disarms it of all danger, and in a few years brings 
the community back again to its original starting point, 
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of perfect equality, Yet the whole operation of this 
system so immensely important to the healthful condi 
tion of our institutions, is defeated by corporations,— 
A company never dies: and its superior power and 
wealth are always stagnant inthe same hands and the 
same position. 

The immense extent to which the power of incorpo- 
ration has already been carried in Pennsylvania, is strik- 
ingly exhibited by the reports of the secretary of the 
cemmonwealth and the secretary of the land office 
made to the Senate in the session of 1827-8, and pur- 
porting to give lists of all incorporations recorded in 
(heir respective offices. 

By these documents it appears that at that date the 
amount of capital authorised to be held by money 
corporations in this commonwealth, was fifly-seven mil- 
lions four hundred and eighty-one thousand six hundred 
and fifty dollars. Religious societies were authorised 
to hold property producing a clear yearly income of 
four bundred and sixty-eight thousand one hundred and 
fifty-six dollars, being about three quarters of the reve- 
nue of the State produced by all its present means and 
resources, The total amount of property authorised to 
be held in Pennsylvania by corporations of all kinds, 
estimating yearly incomes as five per cent. upen capi- 
tals—was then eighty-eight millions seven hundred and 
fifty-six thousand two huadred and ten dollars, and thir- 
ty thousand five hundred acres of land. In this state- 
ment the Banks are estimated at their authorised capi- 
tals; but the late communication from the Auditor Gen- 
eral shows that they have really under their controul 
three times that amount of property, and consequently 
of power. 

Your committee take the liberty of laying these facts 
before the House, in erder to revive in the recollections 
of members the injurious lengths to which the grant of 
charters has been already pushed: and they respect- 
fully beg leave to add this statement of their views, as a 
general explanation of the principles by which they 
expect to be governed during the session, in the per- 
formance of their delegatéd duties. 

In applying these principles to the case of the propos- 
ed Germanville Glass Manufacturing Company, no dif- 
ficulty is felt in coming to aconclusion. The manufac- 
ture of Glass is certainly an art of public utility; but as 
it is not an object beyond the reach of individual capi- 
tal and enterprize, the grant of corporate powers is 
wholly unnecessary. It is true that in one section of 
the State an object may justify incorporation, while in 
another place a charter for the same purpose should be 
refused: but no such exception to the general rule has 
been shown to your committee to exist in Wayne coun- 
ty. 

“ie. therefore, respectfully submit the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject. 


WEST CHESTER RAIL-WAY. 
Lancaster, Jan. Ist, 1831. 

Dear Sir,—In conformity with instructions received 
from you on the 10th ult. I detailed a part of the corps 
from each division of the Pennsylvania rail-way, for the 
purpose of making the necessary preliminary surveys; 
with the view to the location of a branch line from the 
main Pennsylvania rail-road, at Thomas’s Summit, near 
the Warren Tavern, to the borough of West-Chester. 

From previous examinations made with you, it was 
ascertained that the only route which presented itself 
as practicable, was along the South Valley hill. We 
therefore commenced the survey at a position West of 
the Green Tree Tavern on the Lancaster Turnpike, 
and having gained the South Valley Hill by a trial line, 
which we graded at 40 feet per mile, we continued on 
the ridge of the summit at Matlack’s (which divides the 
waters of Ridley and Chester Creeks) thence we at- 
tempted to descend the ridge in a direction to West- 





Chester, crossing Chester creek by an embankment and 
bridge of moderate clevation, in the neighborhood of 
Thomas Gheens’ house, but the rapid fall of the coun- 
try through which the explored line was conducted, 
rendered it impracticable to locate a line on that route 
within reasonable limits of graduation; we therefore re- 
turned to the summit at Matlack’s, and continued our 
survey on the Valley Hill, in a westerly direction, to 
the head of Chester Creek, which we crossed. Thence 
descending on the dividing ridge between Chester and 
Brandywine Creeks, we terminated the line ef explora- 
tion at West-Chester. 

Having ascertained the practicability of locating, 
within a reasonable expense for construction, a branch 
raileway between West-Chester and the summit of the 
Pennsylvania main line on South Valley hill, we com- 
menced to lotate the line with accuracy from the former 
place, by benching our place of beginning on a hickory 
tree in ‘‘Liberty Grove,” at the East end of Chesnut 
Street. Uhence curving in a Northwardly directjen, 
the line is traced on the West side of the Boot Road, 
on favourable ground, through the property of Robert 
Matlack, toa position near Osborne’s brick-yard, whence 
it curves in a more Easterly course; and passes through 
lands of William Eachus, John Worthington, Amos 
Worthington and Francis James, and after crossing the 
Ashbridge Mill Road, takes a Northerly direction, with 
an ascending graduation of 40 feet per mile, and passes 


the Eastern extremity of Serpentine Ridge, on lands of 


Benjamin Hoopes and Joseph J. Downing. Thence 
the line recrosses the Ashbridge Road, and keeping 
the same general direction, is traced on lands of Wil- 
liam Bane, James'Patton, James Ross and John Graves, 
and attains a summit in Moses Jones’ field, which it 
pierces ata depth of 174 feet. Thence following the 
same direction to the Downingtown Road, it curves 
mederately te the East, and passes the head spring of 
Chester Creek, by an embankment of 26 feet in height, 


near John T. Worthington’s residence. Thence on the 


South side of South Valley-Hill, to a ravine near Ben- 


jamin Matlack’s house, and turning Northwardly, pass - 


es through the ridge at a depth of 144 feet. Thence 
Eastwardly to the Boot and White Horse Road, which 
it crosses, and keeping on the North side ofthe Valley- 
Hill, it pierces another ridge elevated 9 feet above the 
line. Thence following the course of the Valley-Hill, 
and crossing the Indian King Road, on lands belonging 
to Smith, it is then traced through property 
belonging to Parker Durborow, George Miller, and 
John Templeton, and passes North of the ‘3 Tons Ta- 
vern.” Thence on the summit of the ridge to Mason’s 
farm, passing North of his house. Thence through 
Ranger’s land, crossing the West Chester Road. Thence 
the line is traced on lands of Keigler, to the In- 
dian King Road, which it crosses, and after curving 
South, in front of Keigler’s house, and recrossing said 
road, it is conducted through property belonging to 

Thomas and others, and is finally united with 
the Pennsylvania Rail-Way at Picket, No. 4, east of the 
South Valley hill summit. 

The whole distance of the located line from West- 
Chester to the Pennsylvania Rail-Way, is nine and a 
half miles. An estimate of the cost is beneath submit- 
ted. The sections are one mile each, and the half sec- 
tion a half mile. 

The cost of excavation estimated at 12 cents, and 
embankment at 14 cents the cubic yard, from which the 
following summary is deduced of the cost of the several 
sections. 
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Cost of Road forming for 94 miles. 

To 94 miles for laying double Rail-track, 
wooden rails plated with iron on stone 
blocks, 80750 00 


$117677 36 
To which add ten per cent for contingen- 
cies, 11767 73 


$129445 69 











Total cost exclusive of fencing. 


Should it be deemed more expedient to lay a single 


Rail track in the first instance; then the cost will be as 


follows: 
Estimate for road forming, 
94 miles single track, with proper turn- 


outs and passing placesat $45 36 per mile. 43092 00 


80019 36 





To which add ten per cent. for contingen- 


cies, 8001 93 


$88021 29 


I remain very respectfully your ob’t servant 
(Signed) H.R. CAMPBELL, 
Prin. Assistant Engineer, P. R. R. 
Maz. Joun WItson. 


SMITH’S HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
[coNTINUED From PAGE 103.] 
CHAPTER XX—ContTInveED. 
Pennsylvania—County of Bucks. . 


Meetings for worship were very early established a- 





$36927 36 


{Fesnvary 








$841 52 | them. 


In the year 1686, James Radcliff, a noted public 


| Friend, removed to settle at Wrightstown, near John 
$36927 36 | 


Chapman’s. For the ease of these two families a meet- 
ing was held sometimes at their houses, which continued 
so for the most part till about 1690, when there was 
appointed a general meeting for the county once a year, 
at the said John Chapman’s house, which continued year- 
ly at Wrightstown ever since, with some variation as to 
time, it being at first held ona first day of the week, but 
the quarterly meeting for the county, seeing some incon- 
venience in it, altered it to the last fifthday in the fourth 
month, and it continued to be held on that day till 1699, 
when upon the death of John and Jane Chapman, it was 
removed to the house of John Penquite, who had settled 
in Wrightstown, some time before, and it was held at 
his house till 1721, at which time the meeting-house 
was built on part of the land taken up by the said John 
Chapman, whose children after his death, gave Friends 


| four acres for that purpose, and the quarterly meeting 


then altered the time for it to be held to the last fifth day 
of the fifth month, as the last mentioned time, was found 
to interfere with their harvest too much, at which time 
and place it since continues to be held, with the addi- 
tion of a youths meeting the next day. 

Meetings for worship were held pretty constantly at 
Buckingham from the time of its first settlement in 
1700. In 1720their monthly meeting began. In 1724 
the Friends of Wrightstown, by common consent, left 
Neshameney, and joined themselves to Buckingham. In 
1734 these meetings separated, and now compose inde- 
pendent monthly meetings, The meeting-house at Buck- 
ingham was built in 1706, a new one in 1729, and since 
then they also keep circular evening meetings for wor- 
ship at Friends houses. A large new one was built 
ina 

In 1727 the Friends at Plumstead first held their 


bout the Falls, even before the land bore the name of | meetings at private houses during the winter season. 
Pennsylvania,* and the Friends who were settled from | In 1730 a constant meeting for worship was there set- 
Bristol upwards used to attend the meetings of business | tled, their meeting-house was built in 1750. 


at Burlington, of which they were then a part, their | 


The meeting-house at Makefield was built in 1752, 


own meetings for worship used to be held by turns at | and a meeting for worship settled there. 


the houses of some of the inhabitants, viz: William | 


The place called Rickland, formerly known only by 


Yeardly, James Harrison, Phineas Pemberton, William | the name of the Great Swamp, was first settled by a few 
Biles, William Dark, Lyonell Britain, William Beaks. | families of Friends about the year 1710. They soon 


The monthly meeting of the Falls was set up in 1683 by 
the above Friends, and held first at the house of Wil- 
liam Biles and continued there, and at the house of Anne 
Harrison, Richard Hough, and Henry Baker till1690, 
when the first Falls meeting-house was built. 

Some of the Friends from Neshaminey joined Friends 
of the falls monthly meeting till 1684, when they sepa- 
rated and united themselves to the other part of Ne- 


after had a meeting for worship settled among them. 
Sometime after, increasing in bigness, they had a pre- 
parative meeting of business set up by the authority of 
Gwynedd monthly meeting, to which they belenged till 
the year 1742, when their number being so much in- 
creased, as well by the rising generation as the settle- 
met of Friends from other meetings, they had a month- 
ly meeting established among themselves by the quar- 


shameney Friends, and then together held, or rather | terly meeting of Philadelphia, which is held by the 


continued a monthly meeting, which before had been 
set up by some of them. 

In 1684, the two monthly meetings of the Falls and 
Neshameny, by direction of the yearly meeting, set up 
their quarterly meeting, which was held first at the 
houses of William Biles, Richard Hough and other 
Friends till the building the meeting-houses at the Falls 
and Neshaminey, when it was held by turns at each oth- 
er; the monthly meeting of Neshaminey was held from 
the 11th month 1683 at the said Friends houses till 1690, 
when their meeting-house was built. Meetings for wor- 
ship were first settled at Neshaminey in the year 1682, 
and held at the houses of Nicholas Waln, John Otter, 
and Robert Hall. 

A general meeting once in three weeks was also for 
some time held at the house of Robert Hall. 

Friends at Southampton, on the lower side Neshami- 
mey creek, held meetings now and then among them- 





*Some of the few English that settled it before Wm. 


Penn’s grant, did it by virtue of patents from Sir Ed- 
spund Andross. 


name of Richland Monthly meeting, on the third fifth 
day of the week in each month. 

In 1710 the meeting-house at Bristol was built, and 
the meeting for worship settled there which used to be 
sometimes held at private houses, 

The quarterly meeting of Friends in the county of 
Bucks is held circularly at the Falls, Neshaminey, 
Wrightstown and Buckingham. 

County of Philadelphia. 

The first meetings for worship and business in this 
county were kept at Shackamaxon at the house of Tho- 
mas Fairman. Meetings for worship to be constantly 
held were first set up at said house in the third month 
1681. A six weeks meeting for business to be held 
between them and the Friends of Pine point, in West 
Jersey alternately, wasalso set up in 1682, and continued 
a few months, when the monthly meeting of the city of 
Philadelphia being established. It became extinct by 
the said Friends of Shackamaxon uniting thereto. 

The monthly meeting in said city was first held the 
9th of the 11th month, 1682. The quarterly meeting 
fer the county being then also established, 
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Meetings for worship were settled in said city to- 
wards the beginning of 1682. The meeting-house at 
the centre was built in 1684. But it not answering 
Friends’ expectation at the first settlement of the city, 
by being at too great a distance from their buildings af- 
terwards, it dropped. The Bank meeting-heuse was 
built in 1685. The great meeting-house in 1695, The 
Hill or Pine st. meeting-house in 1753. 

That called the half years or Spring meeting in Phila- 
delphia was first agreed on by the yearly meeting in 
1712. It was first held in the third month O. §S. 1713, 
but altered in the same year to the first month, O. S, 

Abington monthly meeting was first set up and held 
the eleventh day of the 2nd month, 1682, at this place 
and parts adjacent, lived very early a good body of 
Friends. It was at first called Dublin meeting. 

In 1683 a first day meeting was established to be held 
at Takoney or Oxford. Another was also established 
at Poetquessing. And afterwards in the same year a 
monthly meeting was set up, to consist of those two 
meetings and that at Abington, to be held by turns 
among them. 

Thomas Fairman having removed with his family 
from Shackamaxon to Oxford, there gave a piece of 
ground to build a meeting-house on, which was built 
accordingly very early; was first a log house but after- 
wards built of brick, and now goes under the name of 
Frankfort meeting-house. 

In the year 1683 a meeting of worship was settled 
among the Friends at Cheltenham, to be held at the 
house of Richard Waln. There were now three parti- 
cular meetings belonging to this monthly meeting, to 
wit: one held at the house of Sarah Seary’s which after- 
wards became Oxford meeting, one at John Harts at 
Poetquessing, which afterwards became Byberry meet- 
ing; and one at Richard Walns, which afterwards became 
Abington meeting. There does not appear any ma- 
terial alteration of the monthly meeting keeping its 
usual course, once at Oxford new meeting-house, and 
once at John Hart’s from the 6th of 8th month, 1684, 
till the 26th of the 11th month, 1685, when it was kept 
at Byberry. The 23d of the 12th month, 1685, it was 
agreed, that the monthly meeting should be kept for 
time to come at three several places, that is to say, the 
next to be held st the house of Richard Waln, the next 
after at John Harts, and the next after that at Oxford, 
and so in course. 

The 30th of the 1st month, 1686, it was agreed, that 
the monthly meeting should be kept the last fourth day 
in the month at Byberry, the last third day in the month 
at Oxford, and the last fifth day in the month at Chel- 
tenham, because they were the weekly meeting days at 
each place. 

Ata monthly meeting at Cheltenham, the Sist of Ist 
month, 1687, it was agreed that the monthly meeting 
be held at the house of Richard Worrel, jr. hencefor- 
ward, on the last second-day in every menth, and that a 
meeting for worship called a general meeting be kept 
by turns at Byberry, Oxford, Richard Walns, and at 
Germantown, which was afterwards fixed to the 5th 
day next after the monthly meeting. The monthly 
meeting appears to be kept at the house of Richard 
Worrell aforesaid from the said 31st of 1st month, 1687, 
to the 29th of 1st month, 1702, where and when it was 
agreed to be kept at Abington, and has so continued 
ever since. 

The 24th of the seventh month, 1716, the meeting at 
Horsham was settled, at first only in the winter season; 
but Friends increasing, after some time a meeting-house 
was built, and it was fixed there constantly and so con- 
tinues. 

The meeting of worship at Germantown was first held 
at Friends houses in 1682; after some time a meeting- 
house was built, since which a meeting hath been con- 
stantly held there on first and week days—they belong 
te Abington monthly meeting. 

The meeting-house at Fairhill was also built very 

























early, on ground given by Isaac Norris, and a meeting 
for worship since held there. 


At North Wales a meeting-house was built in the year 
1700, which was but two years after the arrival of the 
Welsh Friends to that place, and meetings were kept 


therein by the consent of Haverford monthly meeting, 
unto which they had at first joined themselves. Find- 
ing truth to prevail, and their numbers to increase, they 
found it necessary to build another meeting-house in 


1712; and on the 19th of the ninth month that year, the 


first meeting for worship was held therein. Their num- 
bers afterwards still increasing, as well among them- 
selves as by the union of many adjacent settlers, Friends, 
belonging to North Wales or Gwynned; and Plymouth 
meeting settled a monthly meeting of business among 


themselves, by the consent of Haverford meeting aforee 
said and the’quarterly meeting of Philadelphia. ‘The 
said monthly meeting was first held the 22d day of the 
twelfth month 1714 or ’15, at Gwynned meeting-house, 
and called Gwynned monthly meeting. 

Plymouth meeting-house was built a censiderable 
time before this, and a meeting for worship held there 
as at this day. The said meeting was in being the 4th 
of the first month, 1688-9, and how long betore is not 
certain. 

Counties of Chester, New Castle, Lancaster, €e. 

The quarterly meeting of Chester was first established 
the latter end of the year 1683, and the first meeting of 
that kind on record in this county, was held at Chester 
the fourth of the twelfth month, 1683-4. It now con- 
sists of different monthly meetings, viz. 

The first monthly meeting of Friends at Chester, to 
be found on record, was held the 10th day of the 11th 
month, 1681, at the house of Robert Wade. It consisted 
of the Friends of Chichester and Upland, or Chester. 
These Friends had meetings for worship at each others 
houses, so long before as the year 1675. In which year, 
Robert Wade and divers others came over. 

At the monthly meeting at Chester, the 11th of the 
7th month, 1682, it was agreed that a meeting should 
be held for public worship every first day of the week 
at the Court-house at Chester; and also, that there 
should be three meetings in the week, held as follows: 
the western part at Chichester the fifth day of the week; 
the middle meeting at Harold, at the house of William 
W oodmanson, the fourth day of the week; and the east- 
ern meeting at Ridley, at the house of Jehn Symcock, 
the fifth day of the week; and the monthly meeting for 
business, was agreed to be held the first second day of 
the week in every month, at the house of Robert Wade. 
In 1683, a public meeting for worship was set up at 
Chichester. In the 11th month, 1695, the time of hold- 
ing the monthly meetings at Chester was changed from 
the first second day to the last second day of the month, 
which was approved of by the quarterly meeting, and 
so continues, 

In 1696, the monthly meeting of Chester, then held 
at the house of Thomas Vernon, agreed that a meeting 
should be settled every first and fourth days of the week 
at John Bowater’s; another at Thomas Minshal’s, every 
first and fifth days; and another at Bartholomew Cop- 
pock’s, every first and fourth days. These meetings 
were called by the names of the persons where they 
were kept, and are now the respective large meetings 
of Springfield, Providence, and Middletown. 

Ata monthly meeting held at John Edge’s the 27th 
of the 12th month, 1698, it was agreed, that pursuant to 
the liberty granted by the quarterly meeting for esta- 
blishing preparative meetings, that there should there- 
after be held in each particular meeting, a preparative 
meeting on each last weekly meeting day before the 
monthly meeting. 

At the monthly meeting held at Springfield Meeting- 
house, the SOth of the 6th month, 1703, it was agreed 
that to answer the request of Friends of Goshen, a meet- 
ing for worship should be held the last first day of the 
tenth, first, fourth, and seventh months, at the house of 
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a 
David Jones; and on every first day of the week through- (Communicated. } 


out the year at Goshen Meeting-house. It was also | PHILADELPHIA, ROXBOROUGH, AND NORRIS- 
agreed, that the weekly meeting throughout the year | TOWN RAIL ROAD. 


should thereafter be kept every sixth day of the week.| I have for a number of years been considering the 


At the same monthly meeting, held the 24th of the 2d | expediency of locating a public road along the Wissa- 


month, 1704, it was agreed that the meeting kept | hickon, from its junction with the Ridge turnpike road, 
at David Jones’s, should for the future be kept at | on the south at Robeson’s mill, following the course of 
Goshen. the said stream as far up as to where it intersects the 
At the monthly meeting held at Providence Meeting- | Germantown turnpike, at or near the late Samuel Paul’s 
house, the 29th of the 11th month, 1721, it was agreed | mill on the north—a road being considered quite prac- 
to be moved to the quarterly meeting for their consent, | ticable. The southern part of this route is autherized 
that this monthly meeting which was now grown large, | to be made; and indeed is already finished, and an arch 
and consisted of seven particular meetings, should be | bridge erected upon it. The propriety of changing the 
divided into two monthly meetings; that is to say, the | present system of improvement along the Wissahickon, 
particular meetings of Chester, Springfield, Providence, | and, through the combined influence of an incorporated 
aud Middletown, be continued one monthly meeting; | company, of locating a rail road in lieu of it, cannot be 
and Newtown, Goshen, and Uwchland be another. To | for a moment doubted. Perhaps some may make the 
this proposal the quarterly meeting agreed, and the one | inquiry, from whence are the sources of profit to be de- 
continued its former name of Chester monthly meeting; | rived, to afford sufficient inducement to the capitalists 
the otber was called Goshen; which last was to be held | to take stock in the rail road? This inquiry may be 
on the sixth day of the first week in every month, the | satisfactorily answered by referring te the quantity of 
first whereof was held at Goshen, the 6th of 2d month, | flour the mills are capable of manufacturing: say five 
1722. This monthly meeting applied to the quarterly | hundred thousand bushels of wheat, or one hundred 
meeting held at Concord, in the 12th month, 1723, for | thousand barrels of flour yearly—the fine building stone 
settling a youths meeting within their limits. To which | of the Wissachickon—the lime stone and marble quar- 
the quarterly meeting agreeing, the same hath ever | ries of Plymouth, and the immense quantities of wood, 
since been held (sometimes circular, but mostly) at | iron ore, coal, &c. together with the profit accruing from 
Goshen Meeting-house on the second sixth day of the | the pleasure carriages, passing to and along the roman- 
second and eight months yearly. tic scenery which this stream affords. These it is cal- 
Upon motion of Goshen monthly meeting, the quar- | culated will be adequate sources, from whence may be 
terly meeting held at Concord in the third month, 1726, | derived an interest of six per cent to the company, and 
unanimously agreed and concluded, that there should | it may with much confidence be asserted, an increasing 
be a general meeting for worship setttled, and kept at | interest may be anticipated. The reute now under 
Goshen Meeting-house on the second second day of the | contemplation will intersect the Pennsylvania rail road 
fourth month yearly, which is still in practice. at or below its crossing the Schuylkill at Peters’ Island, 
Goshen monthly meeting applied to the quarterly | if theught to be the most eligible route; or pursuing a 
meetiug held at Concord, in the sixth month, 1727, for | south-easterly course into Kensington to a suitable land- 
liberty of changing the time of holding their monthly | ing—thence by a northerly course along the banks of 
meeting, from the first sixth day to the third second | the Schuylkill, passing to the east of Renshaw’s house 
day of each month, except when the half years meeting | of entertainment at Laurel Hiil, to near the mouth of 
fall out on that day, in which case to be held on the se- | Wissahickon—thence up the easterly side of the said 
cond second day. This was approved of, and is now in | stream, as far as Rittenhouse’s mill—thence across the 
practice, same over a bridge, and through the hill by a tunnel of 
The particular week day meetings for worship, be- | about fifty yards—thence following the course of the 
¢ Yonging to Goshen monthly meeting, are now held at | said stream on the westerly side, passing by Langstroth’s, 
Newtown and Nantmeal on fourth days; at Uwchlan on | Yardley’s, Livezey’s Wise’s, Thomas Bell’s, and to the 
the fifth; at Goshen on the sixth days of the week. | west Jacob Jones’ (late Samuel Paul’s) mill, at the Ger- 
‘These several particular meetings for constant worship | mantown turnpike—thence across the said turnpike to 
on the first and week days, were early settled. an old vacated road, winding the hill as far as Williams’ 
At a quarterly meeting held at Chester the 1st of the | meadow—thence up the west side of the said meadow, 
ninth month, 1685, it was agreed that the meeting for- | following the course of the Reading turnpike on the 
merly held at John Gibbons’, should be held one first | easterly side, through lands of D. Hitner and others; or 
and fourth day at John Gibbons’, and one first and fourth | over the most eligible ground thought practicable by 
day at Nicholas Newlin’s. the late survey, made by the engineer and surveyor, on 
At a quarterly meeting held at Chester the 2d of the | said route to Norristown. This route will require no 
sixth month, 1686, agreed that a meeting be kept at | stationary engine, and is considered the best for the fol- 
John Bowater’s the same first day it used to be kept at | lowing reason, viz. there can be obtained a gradual 
Bartholomew Coppock’s, for the ease of Friends that | slope all the way from near Hitner’s down, which will 
live westwardly in the woods; and the other Friends | completely surmount the gigantic difficulties of passing 
that live the other way, to meet the same day at Francis | over the Chesnut Hills on the former contemplatea 
Staufield’s, till further order, This meeting, the same | route. From the Wissahickon down, there will be no 
year, was removed from Francis Stanfield’s to Bartholo- | farms to divide; no fences to make, of any consequence; 
mew Coppock’s the younger. It was the same year | and, it is helieved, the land-helders generally will give 
agreed, that the monthly meeting formerly kept at Chi- | a right of passage along and through the Wissahickon 
chester, should from henceforth be kept alternately at | vallies. 
Chester and Concord; which last meeting had, two| The superior advantage to be derived from this mode 
years before this, set up a monthly meeting among | of transportation, is so fully, completely, and satisfacto- 
themselves, which as well as their meetings for worship | rily exemplified, in the rail road already finished to Elli- 
were held at Friends houses, till 1697, when their meet- | cott’s Mills; and now is in active operation, yielding to 
ing-house was built. its enterprising stock holders, on pleasure vehicles alone, 
At the monthly meeting held at Providence meeting- | one thousand dollars per week; being a great interest 
house the 28th of the fifth month, 1712, it was agreed | on their investments, independent of other sources of 
that a meeting should be held at John Cadwalader’s, |emolument. It is therefore believed, that the enter- 
above the great valley, every first and fifth day of the | terprising citizens of Philadelphia and its vicinity, will 
week, except when the meeting was kept at James | not be backward in aiding the location of a rail road 
Thomas’s. through a section of country, which affords more ob- 
jects to attract attention than the Patapsco; and espe- 
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cially, as greater profits may be reasonably expected, 
from the undoubted circumstance of its costing much 
less to make it. It is thought this route may be graded 
for six thousand dollars per mile: four thousand dollars 
will Jay the rails—making the estimate from the section 
of twenty miles now finished on the Pennsylvania rail 
road, which we have been informed will cost about 
eight thousand dollars per mile. It is apprehended by 
good judges, that the route now proposed will shorten 
the distance when compared with the late routes very 
considerably, say to about sixteen miles, making an ag- 
gregate cost of one hundred and forty thousand dollars for 
road formation. Ere long another source of profit may be 
anticipated from a co-operation with the mines of Potts- 
ville and citizens of Harrisburg and its vicinity, as the 
Schuylkill canal cannot convey all the produce required 
to be transported from that country, especially in the 
winter season. It has been proposed by some persons, 
to have a rail road route surveyed between Germantown 
and the Wissahickon, parallel to the one which has just 
been surveyed on the east side. But when it is con- 
sidered, that this route also will have the Chestnut Hills 
to ascend and descend, it will, we suppose, also be ob- 
jected to, on account of the immense excavation re- 
quired to cut a passage through, and fill up the hollows, 
in order to grade the same. 

From all these circumstances, this route it is thought 
merits the attention of the people. 

A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENT. 


Partapetpura, December 27th, 1830. 
Messrs. Livezey, Rittenhouse, Thomas, and others. 


Gentlemen—Agreeably to your request, I have 
carefully examined the ground from Peters’ Island, on 
the Schuylkill river, to Norristown, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the practicability and probable cost of con- 
structing a Rail-way between those places, following the 
valley of the Wissahickon creck. 

My examinations were commenced at the propesed 
crossing of the Schuylkill by the Pennsylvania Rail-way, 
at an assumed level of 45 feet above tide water. They 
were thence continued along the bluff shore of the river 
for one and a quarter miles, encountering a number of 
ledges of rocks, that will be expensive ot removal. We 
thc n diverge to the right, and crossing the Ridge turn- 
pike, pass east of Laurel Hill, and intersect Falls creek 
a few chains below mill. Iwill here observe, 
that should it be thought necessary, the line can from 
this point be carried up Falls creek, and crossing the 
ridge dividing the waters of Schuylkill and Delaware 
rivers, enter the valley of Cohocsink creek—thence 
down this creek to a landing on the Delaware at Ken- 
sington. 

From Falls creek, the line was traced along the north- 
east edge of the turnpike, upon favourable ground to 
Peter Robeson’s, and crossing to the right, it passes in 
the rear of his dwelling, at gains the valley of the 
Wissahiccon creek. This stream, from Robeson’s to 
Spring Mill valley, is bounded by steep and rocky hills, 
with generally a small flat on one or other of its margins, 
It was, therefore, found that by occasionally changing 
the direction of the road, to suit this feature of the val- 
ley, the most difficult places can be avoided, without 
incurring any considerable expense. This was done by 
crossing the creek at three points, viz. at Nicholas Rit- 
tenhouse’s, Longstreth’s, and below Yardley’s mill. The 
acute windings however of this water course, were found 
the source of greatest difficulty: in order to obtain a line, 
with even a minimum degree of curvature, it will be 
necessary in some instances, to locate the road in the 
stream, and raise dry stone walls to protect it from the 
action of freshets; at others, to incur considerable ex- 
cavations through projecting points; two positions, the 
first near P. Robeson’s,the second opposite the entrance 








points, te construct through each a short tunnel. The 
length however of these tunnels, forty-four and ninety- 
eight yards, will not render them an object of very 
great importance. 

The line leaves the Wissahiccon creek a short dis- 
tance below Jacob P. Jones’, and crossing the Perkio- 
ming turnpike it pierces, at an old vacated road, a ridge 
thirty feet in depth, thence crossing a hollow, leading 
to D. Hitner’s marble quarries, it pierces a second 
ridge and enters Plymouth valley; it is then traced 
north-east of Joseph Williams’, and passing Plymouth 
summit, by an excavation twenty-two feet in depth, joins 
the line examined east of Germantown. This line was 
traced along the southern slope of Plymouth creek, 
through lands of Maulsby, Leedom, and crossing the 
Perkioming turnpike near Albertson’s, it intersects the 
creek at Sanfuel Thomas’. After passing this creek, it 
is conducted across the ridge, dividing its waters from 
the Schuylkill river, at Crawford’s—thence, cross- 
ing the Ridge turnpike, it passes Diamond creek below 
the Black Horse tavern—thence along the lower edge 
of the turnpike to Swede’s Ford road—there it diverges 
to the left, and crossing a small stream, it passes in front 
of Norristown, and terminates at Stony creek. The 
ground passed over from Plymouth summit is partially 
undulating, but generally very favourable. Whole dis- 
tance from Stony creek te Peters’ Island, 16 miles and 
40 chains—distance from Peters’ Island to corner of 
Broad and Vine streets, 2 miles and 70 chains, Making 
the distance from Stony creek to Philadelphia, 19 miles 
and 30 chains. Total cost of road formation from Peters’ 
Island, as per the following estimate, $134,367 00—per 
mile, $8,143 50, From Philadelphia, $139,867 00— 
per mile, $7,219 00. 


Estimate of Road Formation. 

Section Ist. From Peters’ Island to Falls 
creek, 154 chains, . ; “ 

Section 2d. From Falls creek to point of 





$24,618 00 


rocks near P. Robeson’s, 92 chains, 7,635 00 
Section 3d. From point of rocks to entrance 

of small run above county bridge, 97 

chains, ; 20,925 00 


Section 4th. From run to point of crossin 
creek, below Yardley’s mill, 111 chains, 12,951 00 
Section 5th. From creek to bend above 


Wise’s, 140 chains, . ; ; ‘ 12,806 00 
Section 6th. From Wise’s bend to point 

where the line leaves creek below Jones’, 

119 chains, 9,983 00 


Section 7th. From Jones’ to end of cut 
through Plymouth summit, 190 chains, 20,847 00 
Section 8th. From Plymouth summit to Sto- 

ny creek above Norristown, 417 chains, 24,602 00 
Total cost from Peters’ Island to Stony c’k, $134,367 00 
If the Pennsylvania Ra'l-way should not cross 
at Peters’ Island, the expense of forming 
the bed of the old Union canal to Phila- 
delphia wouldbe ° ‘ 





5,500 00 





Total cest from Stony creek to Philadel’a, $139,867 00 





The above estimate is thought to be fully sufficient 
to form the bed of the road, in the most permanent man- 
ner. Laying rails, the material being wood plated with 
iron, $136,950 00—with wood sleepers and stone sup- 
ports, $169,455 00—with stone sleepers plated with 
iron, $202,290 00. Or, total cost of Raileway upon 
the different methods mentioned te Peters’ Island: 
$271,317 00, $303,822 00, and $336,657 00. If ex- 
tended to Philedelphia: $299,680 00, $338,848 00, and 
$377,405 00. 

The graduations of the line are easy. From Peters’ 
Island to J. P. Jones’, it will not be necessary to exceed 


of Paper Millstream. This difficulty is experienced in | 16 feet per mile—from thence to Plymouth summit, 
a greater degree: it will be requisite to pass these | it ascends and decends at 30 feet per mile—thence to 
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Swede’s ford road, 28 feet per mile descending—thence | ing a pleasant and beautiful place of resort for those citi- 


to Stony creek level. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JN. EDGAR THOMPSON. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday, February 10th. 


Sexrect Counciz.—Mr. Kirrsra in the Chair. 
Mr. Neff presented petitions for paving Locust street, 


| zens disposed to avail themselves of its advantages. — 


The whole expense of which, according to the best 
estimate we are able to make, would not exeeed four 
thousand dollars) Thisimprovement would effectually 
obviate every existing objection in regard to the con- 
dition of the square and its pernicious effects upon the 
health of those residing in its neighbourhood. 

But it is alleged on the part of the remonstrants, that 
the appropriation of Rittenhouse square as a military 
parade ground, might be considered as a diversion on 


from the river Schuylkill to Beach street, and for pa-/ the part of Councils,.from the original intention of the 


ving Schuylkill Eighth street, from Market to Arch 
streets, which were referred to the Paving committee. 
Mr. Worrell presented a petition for making Dela- 


| donors, and might thereby subject the square to legisla- 


tive control. Your committee have endeavoured to as- 
certain the precise nature and conditions of the grant 


ware Eighth street,a stand for empty market carts—Re- | of the public squares to the city,as all of them appear to 


ferred to Market committee. 


be heid by the same tenure. The information, however, 


Mr.. Massey presented a petition for a stand for drays, | which they have collected upon the subject, is rather 
in Front below Arch street. Referred to Market comit-| vague and unsatisfactory, so far at.least asit regards the 


tee. 
Florists, praying for front stalls in the market. Refer- 
red to Market Committee. 

Mr. Horn, as Chairman of the Committee on Wash- 
ington and Rittenhouse Squares, made the following 
Report and resolution which was laid on the table. 

The Committee on Washington and Rittenhouse 
squares, to whom was referred several memorials of the 


military and other citizens, in favour of appropriating | 
l- { 


Rittenhouse square as a military parade ground, and a 
so a remonstrance signed by a number of citizens} 
against the same, Report, that they bave duly consid- 
ered the subject committed to them, and have carefully 
examined the arguments urged by the memorialists in 
favor, and alsothose on the part of the remonstrants 
against appropriating the said square as a military pa- 
rade ground. 

Your committee believe that the present condition of 
the said square is by no means calculated to promote the 
health or improve the appearance, of that section of the 
city in which it is located.orin any other way to contribute 
to the comfort or convenience of the citizens generally. | 
Rittenhouse, or, the southwestern public square, is | 
bounded on the north by Walnut, on the east by 
Schuylkill Fifth, and on the south and west by streets 
to be laid out and opened hereafter—it will form an area 
of the like size and dimensions of that of Washington 
square about five hundred and ninety feet on each of 
its angles. It is in many places lower than the regula- 
tion of the streets which surround it, and consequently 
subject, at certain seasons, to become the receptacle of 
considerable quantities of water which flow in upon 
it from the more elevated grounds in the neighborhood, 
which ofcourse must become stagnant, and probably 
exert a deleterious influence upon the health of those 
residing in its immediate vicinity. Your committee 
therefore do not hesitate to say, that in their opinion, 


Mr. Massey presented a petition from = 


use and purposes to which they were intended by the 
denor, to be applied. In the year 1797, at the instance 
of a Committee of Councils, the Recorder of the city, 
Mr. Alexander Wilcox, instituted inquiries into the na- 
ture of the title of the city to the public squares, the re- 
sult of which was that inthe opinion of the Recerder, 
the title of the city was good and valid, and could be 
sustained ina court of justice. By a reference toa 
description of the city of Philadelphia,given by Thomas 
Holme, Surveyor General of the proprietors of Penn- 
sylvania, as far back as 1784, four public squares are 
mentioned, one in each quarter of the city, as given for 
the like uses as the Moor fields in London. 

What were the particular uses of these fields other 
than those of public places of resort, on all occasions for 
the citizens of every description to assemble, your com- 
mittee are unable to say nor have we any reason to pre- 
sume that the use of the same was ever interdicted to 
to the military if they thought proper to parade thereon. 

Although it may be questionable whether councils 
have the right to appropriate the said square, to the 
exclusive use of the military, an appropriation which it 
is conceived would neither be necessary or proper, and 
one perhaps which never was contemplated by the 
memorialists themselves, your committee are neverthe- 
less of opinion that it is clearly within the province of 
Councils to grant the use of the said square, on certain 
occasions for the purpose prayed for by the memorial- 
ists, and that itis expedient and proper todoso. And 
with these views respectfully offer the following reso- 
lution. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the committee on Washington and Rittenhouse square, 
be and they are hereby directed as soon as practicable 
to cause Rittenhouse Square to be filled up to the ne- 
cessary height, regulated and covered witha sufficient 
quantity of gravel, to render the surface thereof suitable 
for a public walk, te cause a good and substantial open 


some improvement ought to made in the conditien of | fence to be placed around the same, and also a double 
the said square, and it is respectfully conceived that the |-row of trees to be planted along the margins thereof, 
application for a military parade ground, emanating as| so as to shade the outside walks on the streets, which 
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it unquestionably does, from a most numerousand high- 
ly meritorious class of our fellow citizens, is entitled te 
our most favourable consideration—and if what they re- 





quest be within the competency of Councils and not at | 


variance with any ofthe great leading interests of the | 
city, it ought to be granted. The improvement which 
would be required to make Rittenhouse square suitable 
for the purpose of a military parade ground, so far as 
your committee are informed on the subject, would be 
to inclose it with a good substantial, though not an ex- 
pensive, open fence, similar to those around the other 
public squares; tofillit up to the necessary height, give it 
a proper descent to carry off the water, and to cover 
the surface with gravel to the depth of four or six inch- 
es; and by way of ornament as well as utility, to plant a 
double row of trees around the margin, which would 





bound the said square. 

And that the committee be directed to open the same 
for the use of volunteer military, or any other citizens, 
on all suitable occasions subject nevertheless to such 
regulations or restrictions, as councils may from time to 
time think it expedient to adopt. 

Mr. Duane, as Chairman of the Watering Ceommit- 
tee, made the annual report, which was ordered tobe 
printed. 

Mr. Duane offered the following resolution, which 
was agreed to. F 

Resolved, That a joint committee of 3 members of 
each Council be appointed to inquire and report 
whether any interference or action on the part of the 
Councils is necessary, in relation to the contemplated 
formation of a Canalat or near the west abutment of 


render it a place of recreation and amusement, afford-| the Permanent Bridge on the rive Schuylkill, and thet 
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they be authorised to call a special meeting of Councils 
should they deem it necessary. 

The resolution relative to the purchase of 50 copies 
of the Legislative Manual, was negatived. Ayes 3. 
Noes 5. 

Common Covuncit.—A communication from David S. 
Hassinger, with a bill relative to property of Mr. Lew- 
is, at the south west corner of Water and Walnut stzect, 
was received and laid on the table. 

_A communication from Thomas M. Pettit, with the 
bill for a company to make a Canal around the Market 
street Bridge was received. 

Petitions similar to those presented in the Select 
Council was received and referred to their proper 
Committees. 

Mr. Baker, from the committee on Markets made 
the following report, with an ordinance. 

The committee on markets to whom was referred the 
petition of a number of persons, requesting that Ninth 
street, from Vine street to South street be made a stand 
for persons to vend the produce of their farms, Report: 

That in their opinion the request of said petitioners 
be granted, with the exception of the square between 
Market and Chesnut streets, and offer the supplements 
to the ordinance for the regulating of Markets in High 
and Second streets. 

Mr. Wetherill,from the Committee to whom was refer 
red the memorial of James Mayer, made the following 
report and resolution, which was agreed to. 

The Joint Committee of the Select and Common 
Councils to whom was referred the petition of James 
Mayer, { 

Report, That they have carefully examined into the 
merits of the alleged claim of the petitioner for Gravel 
furnished for the use of the city in August, 1829—that 
it appears to your committee that his claim is founded 
upona certificate furnished him by Alphonso C. Treland, 
one of the city regulators, of a quantity of gravel mea- | 
sured for the said petitioner, stated to be 1558 yards: 


a 


that shortly afterwards, he handed in his bill to the 
City Commissioners, for that quantity of gravel at 56 
cents per yard, when it was made known tothe peti- 
tioner by Robert Cooper, one of the City Commission- 
ers, that Mr. Ireland had given hima certificate of the 
wrong quantity, that it should 155 8-10 yards; but it 
appearing to the Committee that the petitioner, when 
informed of the mistake become dissatisfied with the 
great difference in the quantity, and called upon 
Samuel Hains, the City Surveyor, to measure the out- 
lines where the gravel heap had been, the marks of 
which were plainly to be seen on the ground it occu- 
pied, and were also marked out with a spade by Robert 
Cooper, one of the City Commissioners, previously to 
its being measured by Mr. Haines; the petitioner was 
present, and made no objections, but on the contrary 
appeared satisfied: the petitioner furnished Mr. Haines 
with the height ofthe gravel, who made the quantity 
175 yards—the petitioner refused to settle upon either 
of the bills of measurement. 

The committee are unanimously of opinion that the 
quantity of gravel measured by Alphonso C, Ireland 
was 155 8-10 yards, and that it evidently was an error 
in taking it off his book, inasmuch as the outlines of the 
diagram exhibited to the Committee accords upon cal- 
culation with the foregoing qnantity, and although Mr. 
Haines dimensions were taken sometime after the gra- 
vel heap had been removed, from designated marks 
made by Robert Cooper, in the presence of the peti- 
tioner, yet his calculations make the amount 175 yards, 
differing only about 20 yards from Mr. Ireland’s mea- 
surement. 

It isto be regretted that the petitioner cannot be 
convinced of the error—the committee have heard his 
own statement, and are confirmed in the opinion that 
there was only 155 8-10 yards of gravel belonging to 
the petitioner, measured by Mr. Ireland, and that he is 
entitled to a settlement of that quaniity, and no more 

Vot. VII, 16 





at 56 cents per yard; the peculiar circumstances of the 
case have induced the committee to be thus particular 
in making this report, and ask leave to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Murray, from the committee to purchase wood 
for the necessitous Poor, made the following report and 
resolution, which was passed. 

The joint committee appointed on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1830, to distribute the wood purchased for the 
necessitous Poor, beg leave to report, 

That they have distributed seventy cords of wood in 
portions of one quarter of a cord to each applicant, and 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the Mayor be and he is hereby authorised to draw his 
warrant on the City Treasurer, in favour of Joseph 
Murray, forthe sum of thirty five dollars, being the 
amount necessary te pay expense of carrying seventy 
cords of wood from the yards to the respective dwellings 
of the necessitous poor, to whom it has been distribut- 
ed, and that the same be charged to the fund appropri- 
ated for that purpose. 

Mr. Oldenburg, from the Committee for leasing 
Vine street wharf, made the following report and reso- 
lution, which was agreed to. 

The committee to whom was referred the application 
of John Ford, for the leasing of Vine street wharf and 
landing en the river Delaware, report: That we have 
carefully considered the said application, and are of 
opinion that it would be for the interest of the city to 
lease the same to him forthe term of three years, for 
the sum of eleven hundred dollars per annum, the city 
reserving the right of constructing a culvert on the 
premises, whenever they may deemit expedient. We 
further beg leave respectfully to offer the following re- 
solution: 

Resolved, that the City Commissioners be authorised 
to lease to John Ford, from the lst of March next, the 
wharf and landing at Vine street, on the river Dela- 
ware, for the term of three years, at eleven hundred 
dollars per annum, by giving good and sufficient se- 
curity for the same, the city reserving the right of con- 
structing a culvert on the premises whenever they may 
deem it expedient so to do. 

Mr. Leiper, from Committee of Accounts, made the 
following report and resolution, which was agreed to. 

The committee of accounts to whom was referred the 
bill of Thomas Desilver, Jr. for Stationery furnished 
for the use of Councils, beg leave to report, 

That they have examined said bill and found it to be 
correct, and recommend the adoption of the following 
resvlution. 

Resolved, by the Selectand Common Councils, that 
the Mayor be requested to draw his warrant on the 
City Treasurer, in favour of T. Desilver, Jr. for the sum 
of seventeen dollars and fifty cents, and that the same 
be charged to appropriation No. 21. 

Mr. Leiper offered the following resolution. _ 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the clerks of Councils be requested to purchase 50 
copies of the Legislative Manual, for the use of Coun- 
cils, provided the cost does not exceed one dollar per 
copy: 

The yeas and nays were called for and the resolution 
was passed, yeas 12, nays 5. 





From the Baltimore American. 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE SUSQUEHANNA 
RIVER. 

In the Senate of Maryland, on Tuesday, Mr. Heath 
from the joint committee to which was referred the me- 
morials of sundry citizens of this state relative to ob- 
structions in the river Susquehanna, submitted the fol- 
lowing report; which was read and ordeszd to be print- 
ed. 
The joint committee to which was referred the me- 
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morials of sundry citizens of this state, relating to cer- 
tain artificial obstructions in the river Susquchanna— 
beg leave to submit the following preamble and resolu- 
tions upon the subject, and respectfully recommend 
their adoption. 

Whereas it has been represented to this General As- 
sembly, by the memorial of divers citizens of this state, 
interested in the navigation of the river Susquehanna, 
that the State of Pennsylvania has caused to be erected 
in and across the bed of said river certain dams, which 
greatly increase the peril, and impede the navigation 
thereof, and in consequence of said dams, the descend- 
ing trade of said river has been greatly diminished, and 
must eventually be lost to the citizens of this state. 
And whereas in support of the representations so made 
jit appears by a printed copy of the annual report of the 
Canal Commissioners of the state of Pennsylvania, made 
to the legislature of the said State, and other evidence, 
that three dams have been erected across the said river, 
the one at a place called Duncan’s Island, another at a 
place called the Shamokin, and the third at or near a 
place called Nanticoke, which dams are not less than 
eight feet above the natural bed of the river, and con- 
structed of timber and masses of solid masonry, and ef- 
fectually prevent the descent of boats and arks down 
said river, except by the passing through the chute or 
sluice is at all times dangerous, and has already occa- 
sioned great losses to those who have attempted the 
passage of them; and by said dams the ascending navi- 
gation is wholly destroyed:—And whereas, the river 
Susquehanna, from the earliest settlement of the coun- 


Legislature of Pennsylvania as aforesaid, the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland pursuing the same friendly and liberal 
course, that has at all times characterized the conduct 
of this State towards her sister States, did, by an act 
passed at December session, 1813, provide that, in con- 
sideration of the said act of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania as aforesaid, the bed of the River Susquehanna, 
from the Maryland line to the Bay of Chesapeake, is 
hereby declared, and shall hereafter be, a public high- 
way, and that individuals or bodies corporate, may at all 
times remove obstructions to its navigation; from which 
several enactments of the two States it is manifest that, 
by a solemn compact, the River Susquehanna is a free 
and public highway, and that neither of the contracting 
States, without the consent of the other, has a right in 
any manner or by any means, to impede the natural 
navigation thereof. And whereas, confiding in such 
compact, and the faithful performance of its conditions, 
this State hasat various times and on different occasions, 
as have also divers corporations of the State, by authori- 
ty thereof, appropriated and applied large sums of mo- 
ney to clear out the bed of said river, and to preserve 
the navigation thereof free and unobstructed, to the use 
of the citizens of the several states forming the said 
compact: And whereas, the erection of the said dams, 
by the authority and direction of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, is a manifest infraction of the said compact, and 
agreement, and greatly injurious to the interests of this 
State, and to the citizens thereof—Wherefore, 
Resolved, Thatthe Governor of this state be and he is 
hereby requested, to communicate a copy of this pre- 
amble, and the accompanying resolutions, to the Go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania, with a request that they may 
be laid before the legislature of that state, in order that 
measures may be taken by the state of Pennsylvania, to 


try, has been used by the inhabitants of its borders, for 
the convenient transportation to market of the products 
of their industry, and for the transportation from the 
sea board to the interior, of such articles as the situa- 


tion of its people rendered convenient and necessary: | remove the just cause of complaint of the state of Mary- 
And whereas, the inhabitants of the soil bordering on | land, in relation to the artificial obstructions in the 
navigable rivers, have a right to the free and unob- | river Susquehanna. 

structed use of such rivers, for the purposes aforesaid, ) Resolved, That the Governor be and he is hereby re- 
and such principle has been sanctioned by the enlight- quested, to communicate copies of this preamble and 
ened judgment of mankind, and has been strengthened | the accompanying resolutions, to the Governors of the 
by the Union under one government of these States: | states of New York and Delaware, with a request that 
And whereas, the maintenance of this principle is neces- | they will communicate them to the Legislatures of their 
sary to the convenient commercial intercourse between ) respective states, and ask their co-operation in obtain- 
the different States—is calculated to develope the re- | ing the removal of all artificial obstructions to the navi- 
sources, and increase the wealth and the power of said / gation of said River. 

States, and to promote the happiness of their respective Resolved, That the Governor and Council be, and 
citizens, and to bind those States indissolubly together, | they are hereby authorized and requested, to appoint 
under our present happy form of government: And | three commissioners to repair to Harrisburg, to remon- 
whereas, the Constitution of the United States has se- | strate against the conduct of the State of Pennsylvania, 


cured to the citizens of each State, all the privileges | in erecting artificial obstructions to the navigation of 
and immunities of citizens in the several States, and | the River Susquehanna, and endeavour to procure the 


hath expressly prohibited the passage of any law by the | removal of all such obstructions—and to report, if prac- 
Legislature of a State, impairing the obligation of con- | ticable, their proceedings during the present session, or 


tracts, | if otherwise to the next General Assembly of this State. 
And whereas, by an act of the Legislature of Mary- | Oe 


land, passed at November session 1799, to incorporate a ; 
company, to make a canal from the River Delaware to For the Register of Pennsylvania. 
the Chesapeake Bay, it was declared that the said act THE ALCHEMIST. 
should be of no force or effect, until a law should be No. VIL 
passed by the State of Pennsylvania, declaring the River ; 
Susquehanna a public highway, and authorizing indi- DRESS. 
viduals or bodies. corporate to remove any obstructions| | xwow of nothing which engages in a greater degree 
therein, at a period not exceeding three years, from the | the attention of the mass of refined and polished mem- 
first day of March, in the year eighteen hundred. And sc cailh eee itliace thie in tte soadiece 
whereas, the state of Pennsylvania in the year 1801, did { D¢TS Of Society, than the object I have selected for a few 
also pass an act toincorporate the said company, and in | desultory remarks. It may be defined to be the art of 


compliance with the condition precedent contained in | so clothing the body, as to unite what is considered some 
the law of Maryland, expressly enact and declare, 


“hat the River Susquehanna, down to the Maryland degree of comfort with a certain turn of expression, that 
he River ’ ; : ‘ . 

line, shall be, and the same is hereby declared to be a | ‘poses the stamp of fashion on the wearer. This desire 

public highway, any act or law of this commonwealth | to have the outward man apparelled in a particular way, 


to the contrary notwithstanding, and it shall and may | and after some certain model, has been so prevalent in 
be lawful foutpe Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 


pete all ages of the world and in every nation, and obtains 
pany, or any Other body corporate, or individuals, to el bf h t ted 
remove all natural and artificial obstructions therefrom.” | W!th so vprqenuanied at the present day, that I am temp 
And whereas, in consequence of the act passed by the | to consider it one of the natural propensities of the 
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human mind. Even that religious sect which professes, | vices of a Messalina. That world of fashion had no ex- 
and doubtless feels, a conscientious opposition to the | istence, in which her beauty might have been properly 
fashions of the world, has adopted a standard, plain it is displayed—where her taste could have been developed 
true, though even with such as rank with the most | —her accomplishments have been the object of respect- 
worldly it is sometimes the fashion to be plain, to which ful admiration; and where dress could have occupied 
standard in colour and in shape its members adhere. In| some of that attention, which was wholly devoted. to 
the infinite variety, too, of shapes which dress assumes, | coarser enjoyments. I speak not now of the exhibition 
tired perhaps in a search afier new combinations, it | of the sterner virtues of the heart—of the magnanimity 
contents itself with the adoption of some of the modes, | of a Lacedemonian wife—of the patriotism of a Roman 
even the plainest, of that estimable class of persons. | mother. ‘These are ruder virtues, which, though they 
This admiration of dress, as I have said above, has not | may now exist in all their strength in the character of 
been confined to recent times: the Asiatic Sardanapalus | many a modern female, are more frequently witnessed, 
exerted as much pains to adjust his flowing tunic and curl | because more frequently called into exercise, in an in- 
his luxuriant locks, as any modern Brummel to regulate | fant age of society. Female character, however, is not 
the height and breadth of his cravat. The toga of the | the subject of these random cogitations; it may be con- 
Roman fashionable enjoyed as much of his anxious care, | sidered too varied and too profound even for an Alche- 
as the feathers and beads, which the poor Indian thinks | mist. 
a full compensation for miles of fertile land, occupy of} Iam not one of those who condemn all superfiuities 
his untutored fancy. In truth, the savage of our western | in dress. They are certainly mistaken who think that 
wilds display as much imagination in the location and | the nearer we approach, as well in that particular as in 
arrangement of the ornaments I have mentioned, as | others, to a state of nature, the better. We are not, 
any of the beaux of our day in the cultivation of his | and I trust never shall be, in a state of nature, so called. 
whiskers. Apropos des moustaches—I have seen some, | We constitute a frame of society, artificial, if any choose 
at sight of which a buffalo might hide kis diminished | so to consider it, but one the necessary result of the 
head. But to return: dress may, with propriety, be | progressive nature of our faculties, and the best adapted 
said to be a means for the exhibition of fancy and judg. | to promote the happiness of our kind. 
ment, in many who have no other mode of showing it. | Dress, as cvery thing else, must improve, or at least 
How much nice discrimination in the cut of a shirt col. | vary in materials, modes, convenience, and elegance. I 
lar! How much point in the figure of some boots, and ; have aiways considered this subject pretty much as that 
what square and compass in others! What consistency | of temperance, which has lately been the theme on 
in a cravat! What splendour of imagery in a waist-| which a great deal has been sensibly, and again most 
coat! | foolishly written. As I have but just now asserted, man 
Let it not be supposed that I have forgotten the fair | is not, if he eyer was, which I very much doubt, ina 
sex, by confining my illustrations te these instances of | pure state of nature; that is, perfectly unclothed, with- 
taste in men. ‘The ladies demand, and shall receive, a| out laws of some kind or government of some sort, 




















full share of my attention. 
One thing in regard to female dress is not unworthy | 
of notice, though perfectly obvious and striking; and 
that is, the increasing importance it has assumed with 
the increased refinement and civilization of the world. 
In Greece and Rome, the extravagance of fashion ap- 
pears to have been confined, in a great degree, to the | 
stronger sex; and while the ridicule of the satirist was | 
directed against the effeminacy of the men, the coarse, 
unfeminine vices of the women were held up to merited 
disgust. A reason for this may be mentioned, which it 
requires little sagacity to discover. Before Christianity 
shed its mild and ameliorating influence on the world, 
females held a rank in life very far below their proper 
elevation. Society or social intercourse, as the term is 
understood by us, its enjoyment and benefits were to 
them unknown. The bighest ambition, as it was the | 
duty of a good wife, was to assist her husband in his 
preparations for battle, or to attend to his repose and 
refreshment after his return from the dangers of the 
conflict. She performed many of the menial offices of 
the household. The pleasures of society were of a. 
kind which verged constantly on libertinism and de- 
bauchery; and this, of necessity, from the frail tenure 
by which marriage was upheld. A female, therefore, 
who started from her sphere to enter upon the rounds of 
pleasure, most generally fell into some, if not all, of the 


— 


patriarchal or otherwise. E.xtravagance in dress, these 
papers would no more recommend, than intemperance 
in living—in every thing there is a proper medium, If 
I were, however, to choose between the present state of 
the civilized world, disfigured as it may be thought by 
extravagance and luxury, I should have little difficulty 
in making a selection between it, and that primitive age, 
so much lauded, where no refinement polishes the 
roughness of our natures—no politeness softens opposi- 
tion or contradiction—no literature charms our imagin- 
ation or enlightens our judgments. Let then the “hu- 
man form divine” (I speak now to the ladies) be so 
adorned, as to exhibit its beauty and its just proportions, 
without offence to the most delicate feelings, “O’erstep 
not the modesty of nature,” nor pile Pelion on Ossa— 
tippet on cape and cloak, “till all form and proportion 
be abolished. Let not your bonnets exceed your para- 
solsin size; nor your head dresses an ordinary rose-bush. 
Then your admirers will not be thrown altogether into 
the shade, or forced to wonder more at the bloom on 
your heads than on your countenances. Let not your 
sleeves, which have been with apparent propriety de- 
nominated ‘‘ coverings for the arms,” be now called 
“coverings for half or more of the body”—presenting 
the appearance of walking balloons—taste calls not for 
this, any more than she does for dresses “curtailed of 
their fair proportion.” UMBRA. 
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(Communicated.] 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

In the infant state of the colony acase occurred not 
provided for by law. Charles Pickering, Samuel Buck- 
ley and Robert Fenton, were charged with circulating 
bad money. This case went to jury, the Governor act- 
ing as judge, the jury found them guilty. The Go- 
vernor pronounced sentence on them. That Charles 
Pickering should give good money for the counterfeit 
coin he had passed, and should pay forty pounds to- 
wards the erection of a Court House. Samuel Beckley 


knowledged the impropriety of his conduct, and pro- 
fessed contrition; and was by him baptized and ordained. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP, 

The Friends in Philadelphia had a mercantile inter- 
course with members of their society resident in the 
Island of Barbadoes. A number of Friends united, and 
built a store-house at the corner of Chestnut and Se- 
cond streets. The Presbyterians and Baptists, after the 
dissolution of the Barbadoes Society, were accustomed 
to worship in the store-house. The Baptists withdrew 
their claims afterwards, and met in Antheny Morfis’s 
brew-house, near the Draw Bridge; here they met un- 


being more ingenious should only pay ten pounds to- | til the year 1707, when they took possession of the 


wards the Court House, and Robert Fenton being more 
ingenious than either, should set one hour in the stocks 
on the next day. 

8th Month 24th, 1683. 


WELSH EMIGRANTS. 

The emigration from Wales was as early as 1683 into 
Pennsylvania, They purchased a large body of land, 
and called the several settlements after favourite places 
in Wales. ‘Those who settled in Philadelphia, united 
themselves to the congregation of Christ Church, and 
had occasional preaching from their countryman, Dr. 
Wayman. The erection of the new church was pro- 
moted by Robert Ellis and his Welsh associates, who 
spared neither their time or money for its accomplish- 
ment. 

The Welsh Association or Society erected a large 
building for a store-house on Society Hill—for how long 
a period this association existed, does not appear from 
the record. 

William Penn was desirous of advancing the interests 
of his infant colony to the utmost of his power, he there- 
fore visited Wales, and encouraged the emigration of 


Keithian Meeting-house, a small wooden building, built 

in 1692, The Baptists pulled this building down, and 

raised a handsome brick church in 1731. The deed was 

in the name of Thomas Pearl, who, dying in the year 

1734, made a conveyance of the same to the Church of 

England. The Episcopalians sold their claim for £50, 
CHESTER COUNTY. 

The great valley of Chester county was settled by a 
large emigration from Wales in 1711. 

TUNKERS. 

This name was first given in derision to these ** Bap- 
tists.”” It is derived from the word ‘‘tunker,” the sig- 
nification of which is, to put a piece of bread in gravy. 
They have been also called Tumblers, from their ap- 
pearance when in the water for the performance of 
baptism, as their position resembles persons in the act 
of falling forward. The Germans sounding the letter 
T like D, have led to the pronunciation of Dunkers and 
Dumplers. In the year 1719, about twenty families 
came to Philadelphia, some settled at Pequai, some at 
Germantown, some at Skippach, &c. In the year 1729, 
more than thirty families arrived within the province, 


miners and aitificers. The establishment of iron works | belonging to the original Church of Schwardzenau, 
was a favorite project. He was also desirous of know- | founded in 1708, ‘The Vunkers were originally Calvin- 


ing the minerals which probably were in the province; 
the working of which would afford employment, not 
only to many, but render the country independent. 

Robert Ellis was a gentleman peculiarly qualified to 
advance his object. In one of Penn’s letters he says, 
‘*Honest Bob Ellis is as active and persevering as | 
wish ;” alluding probably to the establishment of iron 
works at Durham, in Bucks county, by Robert Ellis and 
others. At what time these iron works went into ope- 
ration, I am ignorant. 

Note.—Robert Ellis, above alluded to, married Miss 
Parrineace of Charleston,South Carolina. He died about 
the year 1745, leaving two children—a son, who settled 
in North Carolina, and a daughter, who afterwards mar- 
ried Redmond Conyngham. 


LORD PETERBOROUGH. 

William Penn when in Holland, met with Lord Peter- 
borough; it is probable, therefore, that he (Peterbo- 
rough) was never in Pennsylvania. 


BAPTISTS. 

A number of Welsh emigrants settled near Cold 
Spring, in 1682, where a Baptist congregation was form- 
ed as early as the year 1684, under Thomas Dungan, 
and existed until 1702. In the year 1686, a number of 


| ists, and were baptized in the river Eder by Schward- 
/zenau. The words, Tunkers in German—Baptists in 
Greek—and Dippers in English, have all the same sig- 
| nification. They spread their branches to Merienham 
_and Epstein. Persecution drove some to Holland, and 
some to Creyfelt. The original congregation removed 
from Schwardzenau to Sernstervin in Friezland, and 
from thence to Pennsylvania in 1719. In 1729, the 
| congregations of Creyfelt and Holland followed their 
brethren. 

Two individuals have sent forth systems, but these are 
not acknowledged. They hold to general redemption, 
| and general salvation. Plain dress and language; and 
| will neither swear or fight. They will not go to law, 
}or serve as jurors. They shave not their beards, and 
| keep the first day Sabbath, all but a few congregations. 
| The Lord’s Feast or Supper, Love Feasts, washing feet 
_ (as denoting hospitality ), kiss of charity, and right band 
| of fellowship, are all observed. They annoint their sick 

with oil. They also use the triune immersion, of laying 
on of bands, accompanied with a suitable prayer, even 
| when the person baptized is in the water. 
Some of the Tunker establishments in Pennsylvania 
are on the decline, such as Ephrata, &c. in Lancaster 
county. In Somerset county, at Brothers Valley near 





emigrants from Wales settled at Pennepeko; they were | Berlin, is a recent establishment; one society on Jacobs 


also of the Baptist denomination, and chose the Rev. 
Elias Keach to be their minister in 1687. 
The Rev. Elias Keach was son to Benjamin Keach, 


creek in the west; and one on Red Stone. 


MENNONITES AND AYMENISTS. 
The Mennonites and Aymenists refer for their prin- 


who came to Philadelphia in the year 1686, He dressed | ciples and usages to their Confession of Faith, published 
in a suit of black, and wearing a band, readily passed | at Philadelphia in 1727. This Confession is a transla- 
for a minister. The people were desirous of hearing ‘tion of the one formed and published at Dordrecht, in 
him preach, and invited him to give them a sermon, | 1632, by deputies from all the Mennonite societies in 
with which request he complied. On the following) Germany. The Mennonites and Aymenists, having 
Sunday he attended, and succeeded admirably well | changed the administration of baptism from immersion 
until near the conclusion of his sermon, when his con- | to affusion, are no longer classed among the Baptists. 

science smote him, and he was compelled to avow the| The Aymenists, Amish or Bearded Mennonites, are 
deceit. In a few days afterwards, he went to Cold | rather more strict in the fulfilment of their religious du- 
Spring, and had a conference with Mr. Dungan, ac- | ties than the Mennonites. rr 
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One of their writers thus says:—‘‘ Constantine con- 
sulted all the authorities, relative to the change from 
Sabbath to Sunday, and having ascertained the fact 
that the change was made by the early Apostles and 
friends of our Saviour, and that the alteration was ap- 
proved and sanctioned by him as a day of rest; he, 
Constantine the Great, decreed by law that Sunday 
should be a day of rest in all cities and towns. He ap- 
pears to have been afraid to have declared it a day of 
rest also in the country, and was content to make an 
alteration in the cities and towns; as be permitted the 
people in the country to work if they were so inclined.” 
Again, “It is certain a peculiar holy reverence was ob- 
served on this day, as will appear from Justin Martyr’s 
first apology~” 

MAJOR GRANT’S DEFEAT. 
Copy of a Letter containing an account of the Defeat of 
Major Grant, before Fort Du Quesne in 1758. 


Fort Do Quesnz, Nov. 26th, 1758. 


S1m,—Our march has been attended with innumer- 
able difficulties, a country wild and desolate, through 
and across mountains, where civilized man had: not be- 
fore trod, by Indian paths almost impracticable and har- 
rassed at every step by merciless savages who hidden 
from our view would pour forth their deadly shot with 
impunity. As we approached the Fort the danger of a 
surprise became greater; the recollection of the defeat 
of Braddock made us cautious; I ordered Major Grant 
who was in the advance to guard against ambuscades.— 
That officer with three hundred men approached the 
Fort on the supposition that the French had withdrawn, 
when suddenly the hostile Indians rose on each side 
and poured fourth a destructive fire and the Garrison 
numerous and strong rallied out and made afierce and 
violent attack; the attack was on every side but Grant 
ordered a retreat, the men formed a compact band and 
awed the assailants by a resolute and determined com- 
bat. Many were kiled, many were taken prisoners, but 
the success of the enemy met with a powerful check, 
for they came in contact with the body of the army be- 
ing led on with skill and circumspection; met them 
boldly and compelled them to give up their attempts; 
the retreat of Grant was the last success of the enemy, 
they were convinced that all hopes of saving the Fort 
were fruitless; they withdrew to the Fort, destroyed 
most of the works, and went duwn the Ohio, in number 


exceeding five hundredmen. On the twenty fourth 


the English Flag waved triumphantly over Fort Du 
Quesne. In the third year after the commencement of 
hostilities about that fortification, it fell into our hands 
after having kindled so fierce a flame in so destructive 
awar. With the change of masters it has assumed the 
name of Fort Pitt, and Pittsburg the propriety of which 
is too evident to require a justification of the change; 
two plans of operation have been judicious, extensive, 
vigorous and successful. 

My health is still delicate. 

With sentiments of respect 
I remain yours, &c. 
FORBES. 

[We should be glad to receive a more full account 

of this defeat.— Ed. } 
IRELAND—ANGLESEY. 

January 5th, 1760.—This day died the Honorable 
James Annesly, Esquire, only son and heir of Lord 
Arthur Althaw, claimant of the Anglesey title and Es- 
tate. He was twice married and has left one son and 
two daughters. 

This unfortunate man had in his youth the misfor- 
tune of being kidnapped and sent to Newcastle in the 
colony of Delaware, from whence he was sent to Penn- 
on where he spent many years of his life in servi- 
tude. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


the business of a Silver Smith, but becoming discon- 
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tented gave it up and entered the army as an officer in 
the Royal American Revolution, but becoming addicted 
to the vice of gaming and loosing his money, he was 
driven by necessity to utter counterfeit money, and be- 
ing detected he was dismissed the army in disgrace.— 
He returned to Philadelphia, but his conduct being 
known, his former friends & associates shunned his inti- 
macy which had such an effect on him as to induce him 
to commit a crime, for the commission of which he 
might get huug. He Joaded his gun with two balls 
and proposed to the landlord to go a fowling with him, 
but he could not go, and therefore escaped the snare 


that was laid for him. He walked on to Centre Square 
where he met a gentleman whom he accosted and re- 
ceived a polite answer, but on looking round saw no 
person in sight but the gentleman he intended to shoot, 
and knowing therefore he would have no witness to 
prove his guilt, he wished the gentleman a pleasant 
walk and lefthim. He then proceeded on to the Bowl- 
ing Green, where he saw a number of persons playing 
foot ball, soon after they all withdrew to the Billiard 
Room, Bruleman sat down on a bench in the room and 
was merry, facetious, good humoured and‘daughed and 
talked. He however kept his eye upon the Billiard Play- 
ers. Mr. Scull held the mace with the eye of a prac- 
tised player, and he struck his ball with such accuracy 
as to pocket his adversary’s ball. At the moment he 
struck the ball, he received the shot from the gun, 
Banluman exclaimed, ‘‘You take good aim, but I can 
show you a finer.” Hethen walked upto Scull and 
told him he was very sorry for his misfortune, especial- 
ly as he was both young and handsome, but he was de- 
termined to killsome person, for which act he might 
be hung. 

Mr. Scull said he died contented, shook hands and 
pardoned his murderer, and requested his friends to in- 
tercede for a pardon for him. This tragical affair 
happened on the twenty seventh of August, It was 
some hours after the shot was received that Scull died, 
enabling him to make his will and see his friends. 

Banluman was tried and convicted, and on the eighth 
of October was executed. 


LONGEVITY. 

Died at Philadelphia, in 1761, Mr. Charles Cottrel, 
aged one hundred and twenty years; and three days af- 
ter, his wife aged one hundred and fifteen. 

This couple lived together in marriage ninety eight 
years, in great union and harmony. Temperance and 
frugality, with cheerfulness of disposition, probably led 
toso happy a result. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Callowhill street, called afier Thomas Callowhill 
Esquire. : 
SPRING GARDEN. 

Spring Garden derives its name from a Public Gar- 
den adjoining a fine spring of excellent water, This 
establishment was a place of great resort for the youth 
of both sexes. Tea, Coffee, Strawberries and Cream 
&c. &c. it was famous for. 5 


PEGG’S RUN. 

Peggs Run ran near toit. The woman who wasmost 
active at Spring Garden was called Peggy, and from this 
many were of opinion that the Run took its name, but 
it is more probable that it was called after Daniel Pegg. 
It isa little surprising that a place once so famous as 
Spring Garden, should not at this time be known. In 
the year 1720, it was a place of great attraction, and for 
many years afterwards. An old settler speaks of its wil- 
lows, its Summer Houses, its cherries its peaches, its 
strawberries, &c &c. Ofthe flowers, especially in the 
Spring. Ofits evergreens and in various forms. One 


hundred years have passed away and not a tree of this 
celebrated spot remains. The name of Spring Gar- 


| den, at the present time includes th ‘ . 
tember 4th, 1760.—Bruleman was brought up to| hood , udes the whole neighbour 


[ Zo be continued. } 
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LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. | That the aggregate payments to the treasurer of the 

REPORT | board of canal commissioners corresponds with the 

Of the Commissioners of the InreRNaL IMPROVEMENT amount of the several appropriations, may be ascertain- 

Fonp of Pennsylvania. Read in the Senate, Feb.7, ed by deducting from the sum appropriated per act of 

1831. | 27th March, 1830, the temporary loans unpaid on the 

AUDITOR GENERAL’S REPORT. | Ist December, 1829, and adding to the remainder the 

February 7th, 1831. | amount of previous and subsequent appropriations and 

Sir—Herewith I submit the report of the commission- | balances of appropriations, the proceeds of which were 

ers of the internal improvement fund, commencing Ist | received within the period which this report embraces. 
December, 1829, and ending Ist February, 1831. Very | The following is the result: : 

















respectfully, yours &c. | Amount appropriated per act of 27th 
DANIEL STURGEON, March, 1850 $3,459,532 00 
Hon. Wm. G. Hawkins. | Deduct temporary loans unpaid on Ist 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com-| December 1829 1,462,838 92 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 
In compliance with the first section of the act of Ist | $1,996,693 08 
April, 1826,establishing the Internal Improvement fund, | Add amount received of loan per act of 
the commissioners of said fund submit the following | 22d April, 1829 1,355,921 12 
report: charter loan per act of 7th December 
By a resolution of the House of Representatives of 1829 487,034 46 
26th November, 1829, the comissioners of the Internal balance of loan per act of 13th March, 
Improvement fund were requestedto anticipate their 1830, appropriated per act of 8th 
annual communication by reporting on the first Tuesday Jan. 1831 53,433 54 
in December, instead of the first week in February, as loan per act of 7th December, 1829, 
required by law. This request was complied with, continued per act of 4th January, 
and astatement furnished exhibiting the situation of the 1831 202,500 00 
fund up to Ist December, 1829. The present board temporary loan per act of 21th January, 
have therefore commenced with that date, and now 1831 250,000 00 
present a report of receipts and payments up to the balance on hand Ist December, 1829 917 80 
first instant, embracing a period of fourteen months. 
On the Ist December, 1829, the sum of $917 80 re- $4,346,500 00 


mained in the hands of the commissioners applicable to As the portion of loan per act of 13th March, 1830, 
the re-payment of temporary loans which hac previously | paid over to the treasurer of the board of canal com- 
been applied tocanal purposes. ‘The balance of the | missioners, in consequence of the re-payment of tem- 
loan per act of 22d April, 1829, amounting to $1,355,- | porary loans, does not correspond in amount with the 
921 12, together with the temporary loan of $1,000,000 | appropriation peract of 27th March, 1830, it may be 
per act of 17th November, 1829; the charter loan of | proper to exhibit the manner in which that loan has 
$487,084 46, per act of 7th December, 1829 ;) been disbursed. It was applied as follows: 

the loan of $4,000,000, per act of 13th March, 1830; ! Repayment of temporary loan per act of 


and the temporary loan of $250,000, per act of} 17th Nov. 1829 $1,000,000 00 
12th January, 1831, constitute the sum total of funds} loan per resolution of the board of ca- 
placed in the hands of the commissioners, during the pe- | nal commissioners 106,000 00 


riod before mentioned, to be applied to the construction | charter loan peract of 7th Dec. 1829 284,534 46 
and incidental expenses of the Pennsylvania canal and, temporary loan per act of 22d April, 


rail road, and to the liquidation of such leans as were | 1829 3,111 46 
by law directed to be repaid. | Paid to the treasurer of the board of canal 
On the Ist December, 1829, the commonwealth was | commissioners 2,350,420 54 


indebted on account of temporary loans which had| do. balance appropriated peract of 8th 




















been previously applied to canal purposes, as follows: January, 1831 53,433 54 
Temporary loan per act of 18th Decem- do. amount reserved to pay balance of 
ber 1828, $55,000 00 | loan per act of 7th December, 1829, 
do. per act of 22d April, 1829, 1,301,838 92 appropriated per act of 4th January, 
do. per resolution of the board of canal 1831 202,500 00 
com’s's. 106,000 00 
$4,000,000,00 
Amounting to $1,462,838 92! The several disbursements aforesaid have exhausted 


After the re-payment of this sum, of the temporary | all the funds placed in the hands of the commissioners 
loan per act of 17th November, 1829, and of $284,534 which can be applied to the construction and incident. 
46, on account of the charter loan per act of 7th De- | alexpenses of the Pennsylvania canal and rail way, as 
cember, 1829, the balance amounting to $4,346,500 | appears by the following condensed statement: 
was, from time to time, paid over to the treasurer of the | RECEIPTS. 
board of canal commissioners, on warrants drawn by the | Loan per act of 22d April, 1829 $1,355,921 12 
Governor, agreeably tothe provisions of the act of Ist | Temporary loan per act of 17th November 








April, 1826. This balance was composed of the follow- 1829, 1,000,000 00 
ing loans and parts of loans, viz: Charter loan per act of 7th Dec. 1829 487,034 46 
Loans per act of 22d April, 1829 $480,145 92| Loan per act of 15th March, 1830. 4,000,000 00 
Temporary loan per act of 17th Novem- Temporary loan per act of 12th January, 

ber, 1829 1,000,000 00 | 1831 250,000 00 
Charter loan per act of 7th December, Balance on hand 1st December, 1829 917 80 

1829, 10 000 00 ———__. 
Loan per act of 13th March, 1830 2,550,420 54 $7,093,873 38 
Balance of do. peract of 8th January,1831 53,433 54 | PAYMENTS. _ 
Loan per act of 7th December, 1829, con- | Treasurer of the board of canal commmis- 

tinued per act of 4th January, 1831, 202,500 00 sioners $4,346,500 00 
Temporary loan per act of 12th January Repaid temporary loan per act ofJ8th 

1831 250,000 00 December, 1828 55,000 00 





— temporary loan per act of 22d April, 
$4,346,500 00 1829 1,301,838 92 
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loan perresolution of the board of canal 
commissioners 

temporary loan per act of 17th Novem- 
ber, 1829 

charter loan per act of 7th Dec. 1829 


106,000 00 


1,000,000 00 
284,534 46 








$7,093,873 38 

By the report of the commisioners, itappears that a 
balance of $62,161 19, remained in the internal im- 
provement fund, on Ist December, 1829, applicable 
only tothe payment of interest on the several canal 
loans. To this sum was added by transfers, agreeably 
to the provisions of the several acts relative to the in- 
ternal improvement fund during the montli of January, 


1830, the sum of $127,334 40, making an aggregate of | 


REPORT ON INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT FUND 





= 


| 1st February 1832, exhibiting the probable deficiency 
of the fund at the semi-annual payment of interest in 
| August, 1831. From the estimate, it appears there will 
'be adeficiency forthe payment of interest on 1st Au- 

gust next, after transferring from the treasury, under 
act of 22d April, 1829, all that can be taken without 
embarrassing its fiscal operations, amounting to $100,- 
, 000. The means of supplying this is left to the wisdom 
| of the legislature. In consequence of the principal part 
of the revenue becoming due and payable at the trea- 
sury, between Ist Augustand 1st February, it is pre- 
sumed that the existing appropriatiens for the internal 
improvement fund, together with the amount which 
may be drawn from the treasury, will be adequate to 

meet the payment of interest on the Ist February, 1832, 














$189,495 59 for the payment of interest due on Ist | as will appear by the following estimate: 


February, 1830. After the payment of interest then 
due, a balance of $37,828 13 remained in the fund, to 
meet the interest on temporary loans, the salaries of toll 
collectors and lock keepers, and the interest which 
would become due on the Ist August, 1830. ‘To this 
last mentioned balance, agreeably to the acts already 
referred to, was added in the mouths of March and Ju- 
ly, 1830, the sum of $198,127 91, which, after the. pay- 
ment of interest due on Ist August, 1830, left a balance 
of $4,687 59 in the hands of the commissivners. Du- 
ring the months of October and November, 1830, and 
January, 1831, a further sum of $260,317 93, was trans- 
ferred into the internal improvement fund. After pay- 
ing the interest due on the Ist February, 1831, a 
balance of $6,106 57, remained in the fund, all of which 
appears by the following condensed statement: 
RECEIPTS. 

Auction duties, 

Premium on loan, per act of 15th March 


$113,266 13 


1830, 220,000 00 
Dividends on bridge, canal and turnpike 

stock, 35, 470 00 
Collateral inheritances, 23,038 37 
Escheats, 847,38 


State Treasury, per act of 22d April, 1829, 160,000 00 
Canal tolls, 33,158 36 
Balance in fund on 1st December, 1829, 62,161 19 





$647,941 43 
PAYMENTS. 
Interest on temporary loan, per act of 


18th December, 1828, $2,581 76 
Interest on temporary loan, per act of 22d 
April, 1829, 35,599 69 
Interest on loan, per resolution of the 
board of canal commissioners, 2,542 97 
Interest on temporary loan,per act of 17th 
November, 1829, 9,666 27 
Interest onloan of 1826, 22,500 00 
sd loan of 1827, 75,000 00 
ae loan of March, 1828, 150,000 00 
ss loan of December, 1828, 60,041 66 
“ loan of April, 1829, 133,029 90 
se loan of December, 1829, 20,105 02 
ss loan of March, 1830, 120,888 05 
Paid toll collectors and look keepers, 9,879 54 
Balance in fund on Ist February, 1831, 6,106, 57 








$647,941 43 

By resolution of 8th January, 1830, the commission- 
ers were required to pay the salaries of toll collectors 
and lock keepers, out of the moneys arising from tolls 
collected on the Pennsylvania canal. Those tolls hav- 


ing previously been appropriated for the payment of | To meet this, take out of treasu- 


interest on canal loans, by act of 1st April, 1826, the sa- 


. laries of toll collectors and lock keepers are therefore 


identified with the payments of interest, and legitimate 
ly form an item among the disbursements of the interest 
fund. 


The commissioners have also formed an estimate of 


the probable receipts and expenditures for the year 
commencing on the Ist February, 1831, and ending on 


Balance in Mate Treasury on Ist Feb.1831, $187,177 37 
And probable excess of revenue over ex- 
penditure, for February, March, April, 
May, June, and July, 1831, $10,000 00 





Probable receipt of canal tolls, 50,000 00 
—- 60,000 00 
247,177 37 

Interest on canal loans, payable 1st August, 

1831, viz. 

On loan of 1826, ; $7,500 00 

a6 1827, 25,000 00 

abe March, 1828, 50,000 00 

se Decem’r, 1828, 20,000 00 

ss April, 1829, 55,000 00 

6s Decem’r, 1829, 5,062 50 

¢e March, 1830, 100,000 00 





$262,562 50 

To meet this payment, take out 
of the treasury, including re- 
venue specifically pledged for 
interest, . : 162,562 50 162,562 50 


_ 





| eeeeeieney Ist August, 1831, 100,000 00 84,614 87 
Deduct interest payable at State Treasury, 
| onthe loans of 1821, 1824, 1825, and loans 

from certain banks, per Act of Ist April 

1826, ° : ‘ ‘ ‘ : 45,862 50 


Estimated bal. in treasury on Ist Aug. 1831, 38,752 37 
Probable excess of revenue over expendi- 

ture for August, September, October, No- 

vember, and December, 1831, and Janua- 

ry, 1833, estimated by the corresponding 


months of last year, $260,000 00 
| Add probable increase during 
that period, viz. 
| Tavern licenses, $15,000 00 
| Tax on writs, &c. 15,000 00 
| Hawkers’ and pedlars’ 
and tin and clock 
pedlars’ licenses, 5,000 00 


| Collateral inheritances10,000 00 


Decrease of militia ex- 
penses, . - 5,000 00 
| —— 50,000 00 
| Probable receipt of canal tolls, 25,000 00 
335,000 00 








$373,752 37 
Interest to be paid lst February, 1832, as 


above, . : é $262,562 50 


ry, including revenue specific- 
ally pledged for interest, 262,562 50 


_ 





262,562 50 


$111,189 87 
Deduct interest payable at treasury as above, 45,862 50 





Estimated bal. in treasury on 1st Feb. 1832, $65,327 37 
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The balance of $6,106 57, now in the fund, will more Bridport,and under the superintendence of the Coun- 
than pay the salaries of toll collectors and lock keepers, | cils, and has had the management of it ever since. 








up to 1st August, 1831. After that period, they must 
be deducted out of the estimate of canal tolls. 

In estimating the receipts and payments by the com- 
missioners, for the year ending Ist February, 1832, they 


The whole is beautifully kept, and well illuminated 

at night with reflecting lamps till ten o’elock—all 

showing the correct and liberal spirit of our city. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE is situated above Race and 


have taken the probable condition of the state treasury | Sixth streets, in the north-eastern part of the city, 
for that period, believing such an estimate to be more | corresponding with ‘Washington Square. It is very 
satisfactory, especially, as all the surplus funds are | much diversified with various formed plots, all in- 
pledged for the payment of interest by act of 22d April, | terspersed with fine — walks, and was laid out 
1829. We would here remark, that any discrepancy | about six years ago, he treesare growing remark- 
between this estimate and the executive message, may ably well, affording already a considerable shade. 
be accounted for, by the very large and unanticipated | There are more of the evergreen kinds here, than in 
balance which remained in the treasury on the Ist inst. the above mentioned square, and they are growing 
It will be perceived, that we have made no provision | surprisingly. 

for the payment of interest on sums, that may be au- The picturesque appearance of this square is at- 
thorized for the purposes of internal improvement du- | tractive, and in afew years will afford a desirable 
ring the present session, presuming that money can be | retreat. It is almost superfluous to say, that the 
obtained, at a premium, sufficiently large to meet the | whole is kept in excellent order. 

interest for the ensuing year. If, however, this suppo-| The State-housestands in INDEPENDENCE SQuaRE, 
sition should not be realized, it will be incumbent on | and occupies about one-fourth of it; the remainder is 
the legislature to provide such further funds as will | laid in grass, with walks shaded by majestic trees— 


meet the interest that may thus be created. Ali of 
which is respectfully submitted. 
DAN’L STURGEON, | 
A. MAHON. 
Harrisburg, February 7th, 1831, 


[Commuaunicated.} 
Supplement to the Report of the | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 
PUBLIC SQUARFS., 


WE should be very deficient in our report, did | 
we omit some observations on our public squares, so | 
creditable to the city, and to those individuals under | 
whose direction they were laid out. WasHINGTON | 
SquaRE is the principal one, which we will briefly | 
describe. 

It is situated south of Walnut and above Sixth | 
streets in the south-eastern part of the city, and con- | 
tains eight acres—all scientifically intersected with | 
very handsome and spacious walks, ‘The figure of | 
the whole is as follows: Four diagonal walks, thirty | 


feet wide, leading to a circular plot in the centre of | 


one hundred and twenty feet diameter; around this | ~~ 


is a walk forty feet wide; and another circular walk | 
twenty feet wide, extends to within twenty-five feet | 
of the side of the square; where this walk intersects 
the diagonal, are circular plots thirty-five feet in 
diameter. } 

Thus forming a handsome recreative, and interest- | 
ing promenade, amongst fifty varieties of trees; seven | 
of which are European, and forty-three native, a | 
large proportion of which are from distant parts of | 
the Union. Many of the /cers are very handsome | 
trees; as also several varieties of Prunus; two of the 
latter were introduced by Lewis and Clark from the | 
Rocky Mountains, the one is conspicuous for its fo- 
liage and fruit, the other, called sweet scented Cherry, 
has very large racemose spikes of fragrant flowers, 
and is much admired for its beauty; the ~— 
Ailanthus, with several varieties of Pines and Cy- 
fpress—all of the first and second class of trees, and 
admired for their foliage, flowers, and shade. Hence 
instructicn, with respect to our own productions, is 

laced before the public, and at the same time it is 
ascertained what trees are best adapted to our im- 
mediate climate; salubrity is diffused throughout the 
neighbourhood, and to the city generally; and re- 
creation afforded to the assiduous citizen, where he 
may view four hnndred trees in the midst of a popu- 
lous and busy city. These trees are in a very healthy 
and thriving condition, and neatly trained by Mr. 
Andrew Gelespie, who is a judicious Arborist, and 
who laid out the ground about thirteen years ago, 
according to a plan furnished by the late Mr. George 





all kept in good condition, 

PENN or CENTRE SQuaRE, as the name imports, 
is situated in the centre of the city; consequently, 
Broad and High streets cross it at right angles, there- 
by dividing it mto four parts, which were all leveled 
and partially planted this year, but not laid off. 
Broad street, where it crosses the square, has two 
rows of trees on each side; which is certainly the 
handsomest arrangement that man could devise, in 
the midst of such a vast city as Philadelphia promises 
soon to be; and if these two rows of trees are con- 
tinued north and south to the extent of its bounds, 
will form a promenade not to be surpassed; and ages 
to come will speak in exultation of the work, 

The following paragraph was designed to be attach- 
ed to the account of Mrs. M’Mauown’s establishment: 

Attached to this establishment is a Seed Store, in 
Second below Market street, where there is sold an 
extensive variety of seeds, foreign and native, to the 
amount of 2,000 kinds; with a variety of horticultural 
implements, and a collection of botanical and horti- 
cultural books. 
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We have reason to believe, that a scientific and ac- 
curate observation of the Eclipse, which took place on 
the 12th instant, has been made; and we hope at some 
future time to be able to record it; for the present, we 
are content to furnish the following portion of a notice 
from the United States Gazette: 


“The Eclipse of Saturday came on and went off in 
the manner predicted by the astronomers and almanac 
makers, and the soothsayers of the press. Though it 
must he confessed, that the predictions of the latter class, 
w ith reference to certain attendant and consequent phe- 
nomena, were not so entirely fulfilled; and those who 
expected that the lookers ‘out of the windows would 
be darkened,’ were sorely disappointed. The darkness 
was that of a thunder gust. The light of the sun was 
sickly, but shadows were very perceptible; and the only 
thing visible in the heavens in the shape of a star,the two 
great actors, ‘the observed of all observers,’ excepted, 
was the planet Vzenvs, who has often appeared quite as 
brilliant of a clear day, with the full light of the sun. 

During the Eclipse, the mercury in the thermometer 
fell several degrees. The weather was favourable for 
viewing the interesting phenomenon, until after the 
greatest obscuration, when the clouds thickened, and 
observations were difficult.” 
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